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ABSTRACT 

Assisting committed counselors to improve the 
learning environments in thfeir schools by reducing disruption is the 
aim of this monograph. After school disruption, is defined as 
••anything that seriously disrupts the education of the students," 
four general types of programs are described: (1) security systems; 
(2) coun;5eling services; (3) cjirriculum/instructional programs; a^d 
(4) organizational modifications. Specific examples of five programs 
used in a v;iriety of settings, suggestions from counselors •»oa the 
firing line," an illustration of an action plan, and a list of 
references including professional associations and agencies, books, 
journals, and ERIC documents are also provided. (Author) 
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SCHOOL DISRUPTION: .COUNSELORS CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
, . mctatl D. Mirvin 



In this lonograph tht author calls upoii his wide 
•xptrlMct and rtsatrch In th« ff^ld of school 

, disruption to prtstnt to school couhsolors alternative 
my% of dealing aith disruptive students and 
iRprovIng thr Teaming environment In the schools. 
Beginning with a definition of the problem, he 
describes four general types of programs, presents 
five specific examples of programs used In varying 
settings, offers suggestions gleaned from persons 

.••on the firing llnj," Illustrates a concrete plan 
of action b and concludes with a list of references 
which Interested readers may consult for more In- 
depth coverage of the Information presented In the 
paper. 



Crime Is perceived as the number one problem in most. communities. 

- Educational associations such as those for teachers, principals, 
^ and school security directors have been trying to sensitize th6 

country to the problem of violence in the schools for years. Why? 

Because their constituencies see aod feel the effects of the problem 
' first^ 

/ - Parents have listed discipline as the number one problem in 
schools for almost ten years. ' ^ 

Reams of reports are produced that deal wi^th various aspects of 
school disruption. How much It "really" cpsts, what are the characteristics 
of the violent child; what Is vandalism. Most of the research has been ' ' 
undertaken to study the "big picture" of school crime qr to get a better 




Mi|||lM(fl| of Its <*ra9t QtiiMi." Hm ttudlti h««« dttlt witii t>M 
filiiMtl frM titt' lit* of vtHous ^pprMchtl. Codnstlors 

*ii't liittf ttt bt cAnvlnctd tint • preblw Ml«ts—th«y sm Mny 
pN|iM «Mry diy of tht yvtr. At praetltloMrs they irt Itft to 
erttii 't^ii^ M tiMy em. 

Xim wmf^iont cnttM a foundation for this monograph: 

1. *Th« prob|M of school disruption varits in natura and extapt 
fna iChOQl to school and frop tima to tin». 

2*. Bkium problOMi ir« unlqua to tha sattlng. sol utlofis must bt 
adaptad to Mdi scImmI by individuals knowladgtabia about tha school. 

Tha purpott of this monograph is to assist coartttad counsalors to 
liiprova tha laaming anvironaant in thair schools by raducing disruption. 

Tlia Problaw o f Problaa DaflTtitlon 

Niny paopla ara trappad almost bafbra thay bagin in tha pit of 
problamjiaflnltlon. Tha polica and school sacurity parsonnal havt for 
yaars bman trying to idaval op halpful catagorles Just to idantify and 
classify incJdentt. ' li»asa incidant raports are for kaaping score and 
do not daal with tha complaxltias of causa. But aven at this leval 
thara ara major difficulties. When is an incident an assault and vjhen 
1$ it a thaft? if a ball goes throu^ a window, is that vandalism or 
accidental damaged if a student gives his lunch money to anollier student. 
Is that extortion or a business transaction? When parents tell a teacher, 
to "let up" on their khild or else, is that a threat or 0X parents 



prottctlng the child from a situation 1n which the child Is helpless? 
It Is (mportant to keep records of Incidents, but they are oily a 
crude barometer of the total pressurized situation. The perceptions 
of Individuals In and around the schools can be as valid a measure of 
what is happening as the more "objective" Incident reports. 

School disruption is a vague description that can, be interpreted 
in many ways.' Terms such as school violence, vandalism, crime, 
discipline, and disruption are often used interchangeably. For the 
purposes of this monograph, this concept is defined simply as "anything 
that seriously disrupts the education of the students," Such a broad 
definition allows for inclusion of a number of (^ehavior^ such as riots, 
confrontation between students and staff, disorderly conduct by 
intruders, and even fear itself. More precise c^efinition of the problem 
requires that it be restricted in several ways: 

1 . ^y place 

- on school property (i.e., buildings, grounds, buses, etc.) 

- in corridors to and from school 

- In the community served by school 

2. By type of school 

- public, private . 

- elementary, middle, secondary, entire system 

3. By type of incident V^^T^ 

- offenses agai.nst'person{s) (i.e., homicide, rape, robbery, 
assault) 
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. offwst against property (1.t.. burglary, arson, 

vandalISM) 

4. ^ t1mi^ 

- during school hours 

' - b«for« or afler school 

- ytar-round 

The only useful d<f1nitton of the probiem 1s the one developed for 
your (»m location. Understanding and agreement on what constitutes the 
probYM by fll conctmed Is niore Important th.^^he words chp^ to 
exp^ss.that understanding. I have seen schools wht»^'the s tf ff and 
administration maintain that they have no serious problems at their 
school, while at the same time they acknowledge that petty thefts (e.g. 

of tennis shoes) are too numerous to report, weapons are not uncommon. 

teachers are required to leave the building when classes are over. 

guards monitor the halls, andno evening events are scheduled at the 

school. TO another school, an epidemic of spitting was perceived as 

a threat to the whole fiber of Us educational system. 

The'following are some of the more common Teasons" for school 

violence, as reported to me over the last three years by educators. 

parents, and students across the country: 

- "The school 1s just a microcosm of society." 

- "Drugs." 

- "Alcohol." 

- "Parents are too permissive or just don't give a- damn." 
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HoMvtr th« probiM Is d«f1n«d by those who are concerned. It Is 
Important that It bt dtflgtd so that plans can be made to resolve It. 

Examples of Attempts to Reduce School Disruption 

In niy research in school crime, I talked with Deans of Schools 
of Education, criminologists, lawyers, national figures. The people 
who provided the most useful suggestions for what to do about the^ 
problem of* school disruption ^were the people that had to face the problem 
every day and develop ways of combatting it. It is some of their ideas 
tha^ I wish to share with you. Reduction of school disruption is an 
art, not a science; thus, examples are presented rather than theories. 

Literally hundreds of approaches are being tried. In this 
monograph I have outlined four ba^ic categories of programs, with a 
few examples to suggest the breadth among them. Five programs are 
then discussed in greater detail. .These five were selected because 
they are appropriate for 1nitiat;ion by counselors. Some attempt has 
been made to illustrate the variety of situations which encourage 
action. It may be^oted that several of the programs require no 
additional funds, 

' Four Types of Programs to Combat School Disruption 

Security Systems - 

One group of programs uses security systems to protect staff and 
students from outsiders; to protect staff and students from violence 



#ith1n the school; and to protect the physical facilities from vandalism, 
burglary, and arson. These systems tend to encompass a broad range 
of. approaches, as illustrated by the following examples: 

l'; "A safety corridor provides access to school on one protected 

street for all students. 

2. Teams of students (one black and one whiter with leadership 
skills patrol the halls during their free vtime. 

5. .After school hours, trained college students in a security 
.center inonitor signals from various crime-detection devices located 
in 25 schools. 

4. Police assigned to patrol schools are given office space 
where they can counsel students referred to them. 

5. At night, a K-g (attack dogs) unit is used to reduce burglaries 
and vandali sm. 

6. After a murder, one school implemented a security plan featuring 
LD. cards, teachers on hall duty, bright lighting, a fence, police, 

and an electronic monitoring system for detecting hidden weapons. Free 
periods and smoking areas were eliminated. 

7. An intrusion alarm system is installed to reduce vandalism and 

burglary after schgi^l hours. 

8. A personal alarm system is used to protect school staff and 

students. 

9. Retired police or military personnel are hired to patrol the 
halls and restrooms. 
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Another group of p?-ograms Intensifies counseling services to students 
in trouble. These programs frequently coordinate school counseling: 
services With those provided by other coimiunity agencies to youths 
and their families^ as illustrated by the following examples: 

1. Weekly group counseling with gang members 1s followed up by 
individual counsel ing. 

2. A counseling center tries to return children to school instead 
of having them stand trial fo^ minor offenses by coordinating help from 
various agencies for students. 

3. Disruptive students are sent from class to a trained counselor 
for a cooling-off period and to clarify their problems. 

4. Street workers, often times counselors, seek out students with 
problems and counsel them wherever they are found. 

5. For a 10-week period, 15 children discuss drugs, parents, 
peers, and their lives with a trained counselor. 

Curricular/Instructional Programs ^ 

Another group of programs helps students in trouble to acquire 
critical skills (e.g., basic reading and mathematics, personal 
management, or conflict resolution) through specialized curricular 
or instructional programs. Some schools also develop general 
courses on law and law enforcement to make sure that students 
understand the potential consequences of violent or disruptive- 
behavior. Here are five examples: 
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1. A mining program helps teachers encourage studeny' to accept 

responsibility for their personal actions. f 

2. students are trained in security careers aM gljfen on-the-jo^. 

experience within the school district. ; A 

3. Mlni-courses featuring a wide variety of sji^ent-selected 
topics are used instead of study halls to increase student interest and 

reduce disruption. ^ 

4. High school students are taught topics in criminal law and take 
field 'trips to ™eet people working in the /ri.inal justice system. 

5. An internship program at a university trains teachers who 
specialize in teaching basic skills wKile using crisis intervention 
techniques to help students keep ov^ of trouble. 

nroanizatiop ^i Modifications 

Finally, another group of progran. is designed to ^dify the structure 
of education in a classroom or school to a«ke it n^re" responsive or. at 
a .ininum, to provide special educational programs for disruptive 
students. Examples o/this type of program are illustrated below. 

1. TO reduce racial tension, a school is divided into five 

independent connunities. 

2. A nongraded alternative school is developed which stresses- 

basic Skills, career education, and parental involvement. 

3. Students in trouble may sign contracts to have their privileges 
returned if they fulfill the terms of the contract over a period of 
time. 



'4. After soM dHtuitliitts* a school Iristltutes ^ rtvlaw board to 

■.V r. , . . iv. .• . * ' . .... ^ 

ftVft ftW«»ts m oiHioitimlty^^ disciplinary-actions; 




litq Sctioa> Msniptlon 

PVHtft prtsant fivia oxaMplts of specific program 
liM In a vaHtty 0^^ Ttia first thr^t Mrt dtvelopad for 

liMfvldual schooii; tht last two Involve (nor|^an one school. Section 
I of etch desdHT^tloitprovldaf dOMgraphl^ data about the district 
and broad Inforaatlon about the program. Section II describes 
the RNVW In detail, including background, strategies used, outcomes, 
and factors critical to Its use. The program descriptions are based on 

Interviews with the staff Involved In developing and running the 

^ " . - ■ ■ 

programs. Unfbrtunately. there are almost no evaluative data, but this 
Is understaitdable since those busy doing- this haye no time to write. 
The following programs were the ones selected as Illustrations of 
what Is presently being done In various settings to redulB||oo1 violence: 
1. Contracting with Disruptive High School .Students^Pural School) 
J^. Disciplinary Review Board (Small Urban School) 

3. Problem-Solving Shop for Disruptive High School Students 
(Urban School ) 

4. Student-Parent-Teacher Counseling Focusing on In-House 
Patterns of Behavior (Rural District) 

5. Coordination of Police. School, Juvenile Court, and Social ' 
worker Counseling Services (Urban District) 
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Contractino With Disruptive Hiigh School Students 
(Rural School) 
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T. SPgCIPICATlOHS 



tyy^ of Project; ' %^ 

■ Security System 

, ^ Counsel ing Servi ce 

v ^"^ Curricular/ Instructional Program 

Organl2ationa(1 Modification 

Other: ^ 



Level of 

Activity: 



Classroom 
Building 
^ District 



1 



Giradefs) Involved: 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 



6 X 11 

7 3112 , 

8 Other: 

9 



Size ot School District; 

1-1 ,000 

."T"! •000-10,000 

10,000-25,000 I 

25,000-100,000 

100,000+^ 



^i^mber of Students 

Less than 40 

— ^ 40-100^ 
X 100-500 
"~ SOO-t-l ,000 

1,000-5,000 ; 

More than 5,000 



gtaqe of Development : 

Idea/Planning 

Y In Operation 

less than 1 year 

} year(s) 

Discontinued after . 

r year(s) 



Type of Community : SocioEconomic Status: 

20 % Urban 
__ % Suburban 
n5?r % Rural 



20 X High 
"Itr" X Middle 
"W X Low 



Target Audien^ : SocloEGonomic Status 

Total studen^ 

body 



X Disruptive 
students 



20 J 



X High 
Middle 
Low 



Start-Up Time Required: 
(assuming tunas 
av||lable and 
aipoved) 



Less than 1 month 
Less than 3 months 
Less than 6 months 
Less than 1 year 
More than 1 yeafr 



What is Required in Terms Of: 



Staff (numbers): 



Counselor(s) 

Teacher(s) 

!★ Administrator(s) 

Community Worker(s) 

•"7" Aide(s) 

^ Other: 

> 

*Vice Principal 
in charge of 
discipl Ine 



Facil ities/Ingredients 
beyond the traditional 
resources: 
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II. WTIpllAL^^- METMOOLOGY* - EFFECTIVENESS 



J 



A. * Purport ind backqrbwd ' ' / 

Udan a school butsid* a largt soiith-ttntral city was raoponod 
fdllowliig a violent Incldont, tho now prtnclpal and eonfllct- 
ilflnratloii consul^nts f«]t itat a mm dlsclpl Iniry syst«R ims noedod 
fir stMdtnts. tefort this ItficldMj:. stqdtnt^ dls/uptlli^ dCl|s««s were 
either, adAonlshtd, Informally^ t|M teadNi)r or Inclpail , or suspended 
or txpolled from the school. ' ^iMonded- students wew unsupervised 
arxyiften returned to 4he school to cause< more 'Problems. 
. ■ , ' ' * I ■ ' , - . ! 

The Acta! systeAi vms Intended to supervise suspended 'studeYits and those 
. students' receiving curSory' admonlshntent. ' 

B. Strategy eroloved % - . 

* ■ 

Tht new systan centtrs on behavioral contracts. There are twp Mnds 
of contracts' for nbnsuspended students and two kinds of contracts for 
sujjpenddd students. ^ 

The nonsuspended. student can sign a contract placing him/her on '* 
probation while remaining in school. The student must follow certain 
rules of behavior determined by the teachers and the principal. The 
first kind of probationary contract is a short-term contract of up 
to two weeks. Certain privileges are ^lost. For instance, free periods 
are replaced by supervised work in academics/ When the student fulfills 
the t^nw of the contract, privileges are reinstated, The-second 
kind of prot^ationary coatract lasts from four to five weeks and 
curtails fewer privileges- in this .instance, free pei;iods are still 
available, as well as participation in athletics (in which a student 
was ^involved prior to the probation) and other events. Both contracts 
prescribe the behavior 'to be^followed in classes tha^t the* student 
continues to attend. In ^oth instances, the student, teacher, and 
principal write up the contract, which is then" signed by^'he student 
and the student* s parents. When the terms' of the contract are met, 
the student is removed from probation. If s4;udents fail to meet the" 
terms of either contract, they can be suspended, 

\ ' ^ ^ 
A suspended student can choose a contract for a one-day period in 
which he works at the school, painting, cleaning, etc. Students 
returning to class must follow the probationary terms included in the 
suspension contract, such as loss of privileges over a period of time 
and rules of behavior for the classroom, A student can alsojchoose a 
three-day suspension in a detention room with neither academft nor 
physical work to do. After reinstatement, students must follow the 
probationary terms Included in the contract. Parents as well as 
students must sign these suspension contracts. 
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Probation and. suspension contracts set clear behavioral goals which both 
students and parents c^n agree to. "Students knpw specifically what is 
required of them. Students are kept in school /under, supervision . The 
contracts are punitive'. Before this experinient, an in-school suspension 
room for offenders had offered individualized ^counseling and work. ^ 
According to the princifgl. students disrupted .classes in order to. receive 
Ss^i?ra attention. t1 be\,avioral cdniracts are desi;pned to <i^^^^^^' 

■ this. . ■ , ,• . '^Z ' * ■ ', 

^stription of dai1:i^ activities ' ' , / ' ■ - ' ^ 

'^^loflsuspended students fulfilling probation cont'racts^o normal classwork 
in regular classes. They ire' under the contract "-^^^^^J"^ 
behavior. Often tfley have ejctra work to dOf^aing their free tTme.. . 
•This work' is designed- to further their own academic *Udies. ..^ 

Initially, daily acti'^ities for suspended students vary accp^pr to 
the^two kinds of contracts, ^he one-day work assignment contrac^ calls 
for specific work to be completed the supervision 5f the building- 

and-qrounds -personnel . The-second cdntract requires students to remain 
in a 52ten?iS^ room for three days. 6oth contracts requi;-e good behavior 
during a probation period. The proba,Stion period has the same constraints 
and dutie/S ai^^the nonsuspension^,^oatracts. 

— Evidence of usefulness " * 

In the six months since the behavioral contracts were insf^tuted , 
: suspensions have dropped from twelve a day to three a day, and dispuptio^s 
occur less frequently^ ; 

The-conflict-resolution consultant interviewed seven teachers in the 'school 
during their free time to discuss their opinions or the program. All 
felt that it reinforced good behavior in students who were still in 
ihe?r classes under probationary terms. All felt it encouraged students 
to remain in school and to do better work. ' ^ 

choosing the one-day-work suspension contract and avoiding, the three- ^ 
suLension contract, suspended students have shown that they are 
1 ng tS do meaningful work to improve their position in scnool . On 
on* student out. of about ninety chose the three-day suspensi.on^ntract. 

Critical factors : 

1. What were' the most^mportant factors in getting project started? 
None recorded. • 
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■■i%^ktiC^ cbnsldtir thfUumtfjiCt a valuable^ItArnatiye for 

\ //U^ to b« Ukih' to t\M^^k1n9/<h#^^ contract ^ . 

;^ 'attir«ctt^^^^ m «4a was to[di$c^^^^ ' 

' studtiitSii frM Having to otaosa any /ontr^ct. Pareri^'slgnatures ' 
* on tW ccintract helpia li this ragarn), as^^Tci thaiyOnftive nature ' 
of ^ MOfk, afid .tha QiTas of bahayior r^itlred by th« contract. 
(npofUnt, too. V0S follow-up, to'sae t|)at students acjtU4l1y/li\^a 
V -up ^to ttw contjfact. ' t - 



How fum? ' 
No spacfal f undtng' was^n^aded. 
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isSln urban School ) 




Curr'cMl»:^j;^*2jctional Program 
Other: . 



\ 



7^= 

Cl»^roora 

BulTdtng 
. District 



^1-1'0^0 000 



Less t*"*" *0 
40-100 

MOO-5.000 
■ than 5.000 




S Middle 
.^OQ^ 1 LOW 



cr)i<i«i (s) Involved: 



K 
1 
2 

■ 3 

■ 4 



5 
6 
7 

■ 8 

■ 9 



10 

Other: 



■^taq e of Development : 

Idea/Planning 

T" In Operation 
— _ less than 1 year 

3 yea>(s ) 

^UTscontinued after 
" year(s) • 



Target Audience :' SocioEconomic Status^ : 




Total student S High 

~ body i Middle 

Ofsruptive m. * Low 

~" students 



Less tfa" \ "»nth 
IT Lass i """^ths 

)iU 1 year- 



^^jl^^c Required -in Tprm^ Of: 



Facilities/Ingredients 
beyond the traditional 
resources: 



Staff (numbers): 

# counsel or(s) 
— r-.Teacher(s) 

^ Administrator(s) Auditorium for meetings. 

■ con«™"1ty Worker (s) 

Aldefs) 

^ ^he^^: 
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1 1 . RATtOHALE - "METHODOLOGY ^ EFFECTIVENESS 



A. Purpose and background 

Afttr thrtt yoars of racial disturbance in a southern town's high 
school, the school Instituted a disciplinary review board to provide 
an appeals form for students who felt they had been unfairly 
disciplined. 

B. Strategy, emoloyed ^ ^ ^ ' 

The board hears the appeals of any studepts who believe that they have 
been unfairly suspended. The board is composed of three students* 
three parents, and three teachers, all chosen at random, the dean of 
students selects names randoiily from lists Of students, parents,, and 
teachers.,:,ai«n ar to the "way names are selected for a regular jury. 
There is a different 'review board for each appealing student. 

The board holds the pow^ to uphold or overturn any student's punishment 
and needs only a simple majority to reach a decision. The hearing* 
reseittbles a courtroom trial: Witnesses are called to provide 
testimony and may be cross-examined. Studerits appealing cases may 
select any teacher to act as their defense attorney if they can afford 
one. .Administrators have taken a number of steps to ensure that the 
hearing follows legal procedures: 

1.. Appealing students inay not be forced to testify against themselves. 

2. Letters announcing the place and time of the hearing are delivered 
directly to parents and involved students. Parents must sign for 
these letters. 

3. A-volunteer member of the local bar association attends each 

' hearing to ensure that all parties follow the necessary legal 

guidelines. , . 

4. Each hearing Is taped in case the student wishes to appeal the 
appeals-board decision to the county school board. 

C. Description of daily activi-ties 

When a student decides to appeal a suspension, the dean of students 
selects at random three people from each list of parents, teachers, 
and students. The dean then makes certain that each selected person 
will be available for the hearing, usually held imnediately after school 
in the school auditorium. If someone is not available, the next 
name on the list is sele*cted. No students or faculty have refused to 
serve, though a number of parents have refused. No one 1s excluded 
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from tne list, even if the individual has some knowledge of the incident. 
Sessions rarely last for more than 90 minutes. Each year the faculty 
chooses a different voluntary faculty advisor to work with the board. 
This advisor is briefed on legal procedures^ and responsibilities by the 
school deans, school principals, school-board attorney, and a volunteer 
bar-association metflber. The advisor, in turn, briefs review-board 
members on legal procedures and responsibilities for approximately 30 
minutes before the s-tart of each hearing. 

Evidence of usefulness 

Disturbances caused by lar^ groups at the school have been eliminated. 
I/idividufel discipline problems nave not increased. 

c 

Critical factors : 

1. * What were mgst important factors in getting project started? ^ 

Students', respect for traditional school authority was decreasing. 
Many disciplined students felt that they .had received unfair 
treatment but could complain to no one. 

2. What are most important factors contributing to success? 
Students now^'ealize that they can use review board. 

3. What obstacles, problems, pitfalls did you encounter? 

The preparation of setting up a review board is time-consuming; 
the dean of students needs a number of days to select the^ members 
of the board, to notify the participants in the case, and to select 
a day for the hearing. Parents frequelntly will not serve on the 
review board. 

How funded? 

No extra funding was" necessary . 
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3. Probl«n**So1ving Shop for Disruptive High School Students . 

(Urban School) ' 



L SPECIFICATIONS 



. Typt <yf ProJcict : 

Stcuiity System 
Counsel Ing Siervict 

Ciirrlcular/lifistnKjtlonal Program 

Organizational Mbdiflcatlon 

~ Othtr: 



LtveT of 

Activity: 



Classroom 

^ Building 
District 



6rafe{s) Inyolvad: 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



}0 
11 
12 

Other: 



Size of School District : 

1-1 ,000 

1,000-10,000 

10,000-25,000 
"T" 25,000-100,000 

100,000+ 



Number of Students 
Involved : 

Less than 40 

40-100 
X 100-500 

500-1 ,000 

1,000-5,000 

More than 5,000 



Stage of Development : 



Idea/Planning 
In Operation 

less than 1 year 

,„ year(s) 

Discontinued after 
5_year(s) . 



Type of Comminity : SocloEconomIc Status : 



100 



% Urban 
t Suburban 
i Rural 



X High 

3HZ S Middle 
"OT" X Low 



Start-Up Time Required: 
^assuming funds 
available and 
approved) 

Less than 1 month 

Less than 3 months 

Less than 6 months 

X Less than 1 year 
More than 1 year 



Target Audience: SocioEconomtc Status : 



Total student 

body- 
J Disruptive 

students 



p I High 
X Middle 

iQO I Low 



What is Required in Terms Of : 
Staff (numbers): 



Counselor(s) 
Teacher(s) 
•Aidmlnlstrator(s) 
Community Worker (s) 
A1de(s) 
Other: 



Fad Titles/ Ingredl ents 
beyond the traditional 
resources: 



Classroom space, classroom 
furniture. 

Cooperation from classroom 
teachers, administrators, 
and parents. 




RATIONALE - MCm00lX.06Y - EFFECTIVENESS 



Pun)Os> and background 

Th« goal of this pnqrm, located 1n a basement room of a large 
■riiifttni Mflh school. ♦«s,to modify the negative behavior of students 
referred there. W student **d demonstrated poor self-control 
(such as fighting, defacing property, disrespecting a teacher. 
cWMnuous pWf«ne7obscene language, or frequent tardiness to class or 
school) could be referred to the program. • . 

Strategy iMPloyed 

In this sparsely furnished room, students spend from one class period 
to ten days working with -program personnel to solve problems, rather 
than deal with synptoies. The methods usedvirt this program IncTude 
raS sesslonsrstudent-teacher conferences, student-parent conferences, 
value clarification techniques (role' playlno.-maolc circle), and 
reality therapy (helping the student to deal realistically with problems). 

Description of dally activities 

^en a problem occurs, the teacher complete^ a referral form describing 
^Se problem and stating th* length of time for referra^l . On arrival 
at the program room, the student signs 1" i?J 
rules! Each student completes a class schedule card, then talks 
over possible reasons for the misbehavior with program Pe^o""?! • / 
student being referred one day or less would then have a conference 
with the teacher Involved 1n the referral to qet suSS** t;'^"* . 
alleviating the problem, and then return to cfass. The original 
referral form, explaining activities u^ed during the student s 
Referral period and containing suggestions to aid the student during 
class, is returned to the teacher. 

If the student has been referred to the program for more than one 
day. a student aide goes to the regular classes to get assignments. 
Depending on the nature of the referral, a parent conference; the 
completion of a student service questionnaire, and group se«io"S . 
invblving students with similar problems might be used to help. At 
the end of the referral time, the student is sent back to class, with 
a diagnosis of the problem and several suggestions that can be tried. 
A student may come to the program any time the need is felt, such as 
a student who comes to school upset and unable to function in class. 
AdiilJistrators may also refer students who have been fighting in halls 
or defacing property. 



An «v«rtgt of thrtr-Ttudmts ar« nfnrrtfl each day. When a large number 
of studtfits art nrtrred during Jiptcif 1c classes and/or by a specific 
tMcher. the guidmce worker my conduct a group session in the 
clmroQ^^lnvojKlng the entlr^ c1ass« 

Evidence of useful nesi 

In 1173-74, the progriM handled 619 cases 1nvo1v1ng^14 different 
sttidMts. According to the evaluation of 319 casesby faculty menbers, 
tht shop Mt considered to be helpful In modifying the behavior of 
S)S of the students. The suspension and expulsion rates 'at the high 
school heve been reduced considerably since the Introduction of this 
pro^reff* , 

Expu 1 s 1 on s ^^^S^^j^ten s 1 on s 

1969- 1970 • 433 

1970- 1971 i-^vv ^'536 



V 



(Shop In operation) 

1971-1972 35 ^ 282 

1972.1973 19 279 

1973-1974 .27 212 



Critical factors: 



.1. What ¥fere most -important factors In getting project startei^? 

The program Mas stafted because of the continuing rise in the rat^s of 
dropout, «expul si on and suspension in the schools. 

2. What are most Important factors contributing to' success? 

Cooperation' and coimuni cation must be present among classroom 
teachers, adelnlstrators, parents, ^^nd program personnel. 

3. What obstacles, problems, pitfalls did you encounter? 

The .funding for the project of wh9ch this program was a part was 
terminated* The Impending closing of the high school due to a 
desegre^tlon plan submitted by the school board also caused 
probleas. Also, the emphasis on this project at the expense of 
subsidiary programs was ah obstacle. 

Horn funded? ' 

This program wav funded for five years under Title VIII. 
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4. Student-Pareivt*Tpacher Counseling Focusing on 
In-Home Patterns of Behavior 
(Rural District) 



I. SPECIFICATIONS 



T ype of Project: 

Security System 

y Counseling Service 

Currlcular/Instructlonal Program 
Organizational Modification 

Other: 



Level of 
Activity: 



Classroom 

Building 

y District 



Grade(s) Involved: 



K 
1 
2 
3 



5 10 

6 11 

8 Other: 



Size of School District : 

1-T,000 

1,000-10,000 

""x~ 10,000-25,000 
25,000-100,000 

100,000^ 



Number of Students 
Involved : 

Less than 40 

40-100 

100-500 

500-1,000 
X 1,000-5,000 
^ More than 5,000 



Stage of Development : 

Idea/Planning 

X In Operation 

less than 1 year 

2 year{s) 
TJT?cbntinuea after 

year(s) 



Type of CoCTBiunity: SocioEconomic Status: 



?n X Urban 

t Suburban 

fln % Ruml 



% High 
qn X Middle 
An %±M 



Target Audience: SocioEconomic Status 



Total student 
body 

Disruptive 
students 



% High 

-^n S Middle 
7n X Low 



Start-Up Time Required; 
lassunmg runas 
available and 
approved) 

Less than 1 month 

jj Less than 3 months 

Less than 6 months 

Less than 1 year 

More than 1 year 



What is Required in Terms Of : 



Staff (numbers): 



Counsel or(s) 

Teacher(s) 

Admlnistrator(s) 
' Community Worker(s) 
; A1de(s) 
' Other: 



Facilities/Ingredients 
beyond the traditional 
resources: 
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11. RAnOMLE - METH0O0LO6Y - EFFECTIVENESS 



A. Purposa tnd background 

An urtafi district In tht aastam rtglon of the country began a counseling 
prooraa fbr parents, students* and teachers based on Adlerian concepts 
^ of faailly coMunlcatlon. Disruptive students were seen as needing 
behavioral modification, and parents necessarily had to participate 
if the modification was to b$ successful. 



B. Strategy employed 

Three geimselors are assigned to the family-communications project. 
TVfO In the schools (elementary and junior high) an<l^a1so make 
home visits. A third counselor Is responsible* for llal/on work 
between public and private social agencies In the community and heads 
a famlly-ediicatlofi center for the district. 

The work of the two school counselors Includes group counseling for 
children, teacher training In Adlerian concepts of communication, and 
parent training. 

The teacher training, 10 to IS hours of In-service, covers the basic 
Adlerian conception of child motivation: attention-getting behavior, 
powerH>r1ented behavior, revenge-oriented behavior, and withdrawal 
behavior. The teacher Is aided In seeing these behaviors in the child 
through ro1e»play1ng examples. Strategies for helping a child relate 
In a responsible and balanced manner are shown to the teacher. The 
teacher also teams how to recognize in him/herself these four forms 
of response to situations Uttenti on-, power-, reyenge-, and withdrawal- 
oriented). Case studies of children are discussed with teacheVs in 
order to enable them to understand the total family system of 
communication which leads to the classroom expression of behavior. 

Topics such as the classroom clown or the nonachlever allow teachers 
to share their existing perceptions' on how to deal with children in 
the class. The counselor points out how existing methods follow 
Adlerian guidelines and how existing methods may not be helpful because 
of failure to deal properly with the nature of the Cljtld's 
convtunicatlon. 

Children's group counseling is done in groups of 20 students, meeting 
once a week for about 45 minutes. Children are helped to identify 
their life style. The concepts of attention-, power-, revenge-, and 
withdrawal -oriented^ behavior are discussed with them. They are helped 
to see how their way of relating at home is carried over into their 
school life with teachers and peers. The need for self-recognition 
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if MMvfor 1« stmttd. M«isocUl bthavlor Is d««n$traf«d 
SmuSn^lt-playlnQ •1t«rMtivt cHoIms In typical situations children 
wSSr^^ In achooT and at h<M. Thv altamtlvt cholcas are ways 
otTvilUtlny tiwt a«oi<l,'^ vnt^nn of the four AdVeHan syndroms 
of ehtld ■Btlvation. - 

VoAiteal goals are discussed In the group, more with the Junior 
high school^iudoiiU than trtth the elewntary school students. 
Pwtttve, wiiioalve behavior blends into the consideration of vocational 
goals. StiideflS are also tau^t etiquette and good manners in general 
tt part of these groups. The, counselor points out that good manners 
provide altematl via to nanlpulatlon in social situations. 

iBrouo counseling in the school 1$ used with children who have 
niilMhaved sufficiently to be designated by the assistant principal 
as needing counseling. Particularly difficult children are earmarked 
for faally fPllow-up. 

Faarily counseling Is done with parents of students who have marked 
orobleM. Fasrily counseling occurs In the evening, with a volunteer 
SouniSor. It takes two forms: Either the family Is seen individually 
for Several hours during an evening, or the family members participate 
In a parent study group which meets one evening every two weeks during 
th« school year. A family can choose to participate both in the 
individual counseling and the parent study group. Parents are taught 
the basic principles of AdlerJan psychology as they relate to child 
behavior. The counselor seeks to demonstrate to them their own 
behavior with the child, and how that behavior helps or hinders the 
child's responses to socie^ty (in the school). Strategies for helping 
the child to modify behavior are shown to the parent. 

The counselor reports that worlfevith parents of jun^f hjal; 
children is often wre difficult than with parents of younger 
children. OWir children often have not spoken with parents for 
several ttontl^ Famtly counseling In the normal sense, with the 
child parmipating. Is Impossible. Such families are often referred 
to public or private agencies for long-terra counseling. 

Individual parent meetings In the home usually Include the child. 
The counaelor introduces the ideas of family cow^n^cation patterns 
and ttien points out the behavior patterns the child has exhibited in 
sSoS: The counselor seeks to establish what family patterns exist 
in the hOM through questioning by askinf the family to ro^^ 
play typical situations that occur. Advice Is then give" by the 
counselor on behaviors the parent can apply to help the child change 
at hoa» and In school. 
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IT JWtel posittvt^btiMvlors 
lAt <Al1ilrtA, usIiHl^^i^^^^ tr«in1rig to 
ftli slivitf fepiiiiHors In pUcts and to htthtr 



H'l- 



, <ir irindtrs 




^to CtcQfAlZ* iww thtir oMn classroon Itadtrship 
'^l^Ur iMriiiytor In studtnts. R01« playing by 

of tfM COuntalor helps thdM^^^^^ 
ll «ffiki£!fi«t or toachtrs as 

"i|.|ip^pt# )<»ha«: W a 

, mt\» It »*tf froups to thtlr oil bthartor pattams, 
iitiil l^/^l^^ bi Miti affOctlva In dealing with chlldran In a 

EviluittoiSpPtht ^^^^ counseling project shovMd that In one year 
tilt ftiloinnf changif occurred: 

1* 57.2S of the tlMtchers in 

behavior In the classroom had decreased; 

■ ■'' • • ' " '■ ■ 

2. 43»8S of the project students had Improved their behavior. 

3. A 17«$X decrease 1n the number of students removed from the 
classhMm for disruptive behavior Qccuri^ aft^^^ first semester. 

4« Among students fntervleMed, 73.2X Ihdicaited that the project 
■ ^ helpM tftw to get along better with their t^^ 77. 3X 

Imdi^ted that the project helped them oet a1 png better w1 th thei r 
peirs • and «2.9X indlcftted thit the propect had hel ped them get 
along better with their parentis 

In ont project school « tfM^ a 74. 2X decrease In the number of 
iMldents of student re^#a1$ to the principal 's office between 
. . seeiesters. . • • • 

6. Ninittin partnt study groups were esti|^1shed Invol vlifg yearly 
200 jrttt«i^ during th^ 1974*75 year. #cr1t1di1 Incident test 
adMnlsttred to tMlve iMrents on a pr^ post- test basis 
Indicated that 83.3S of the parents showed a positive change* , 
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Cri ticaT factors : 
1 



What were most important factors in, getting project started? 

TMchers must be shown that the Adlerian approach really confirms 
I^JJtJlv^lready know about student behavior. When teachers 
^d r^a^tJel^pliJ^bility of Adlerian i<leas to experiences 
they have had in classrooms, the program will be positively 
supported. 

2 What are most important factors contributing to success? 

is vital to be responsive to requests for family help whenever 

(he help is requested. 
3. What obstacles, problems, pitfalls did you encounter? 

No significant problems were encountered. 
How funded? 

The program was funded by the state justice conmission. 
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Police, School, Juvenile Court, Social Worker Team 
Provides Coordinated Counseling Services 
(Urban District) 



I, SPECIFICATIONS 



Type of Project; 

Security System 
X Counseling Service 

Currlcular/Instructional Program 

Organizational Modification 

Other: 



Level of 

Activity ; 



Classroom 

Building 

X District 



Gradc(s) Involved; 




Size of School District ; 

1-1,000 

1,000-10,000 

10,000-25,000 
25,000-100,000 

100,000+ 



Number of Students 
Involved; 



Less than 40 
40-100 
100-500 
500-1 ,000 
1,000-5.000 
More than 5,000 



Stage of Development : 

Idea/Planning 

_5 In Operation 

' less than 1 year 

J year(s) 
Discontinued after 

year(s) 



Type of Community ; SocioEconomic Status : 



70 X Urban 
15 % Suburban 
15 X Rural 



30 X High 
40 X Middle 
3Q X Low 



Target Audience : SodoEconomic Status : 



Total student 
body 

Disruptive 
students 



X High 

20 X Middle 
80 X Low 



Start-Up Time Reguired: 
^assuming funds 
available and 
approved) 



Less than 
Less than 
Less than 
Less than 



1 month 
3 months 
6 months 
1 year 



ftore than 1 year 



What is Required in Terms Of : 



Staff (numbers): 



Facilities/ Ingredients 
beyond the traditional 
resources: 



J Counsel or(s] 

Teacher(s) 

AdminlstratQr(s) 

Community Worker (s) 

A1de{s) 

X other: 

1 Police Officer 

1 Juvenile Court Counselor 

1 Children's Services Caseworker 
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WnOMALE - MYCOLOGY - EFFEaiVENESS 

■n» ourpos* of this youth sarvlcMl team, active for the past three 
yelrs In the high schools of a largely urban northwestern school 
Xlltrlct.sSs to provide coordlnatid services In counseling among 
school counselors, local police, juvenile court counselors, and 
JhlTdre?rSr^1cis workeS for high school youth who were under 
court supervision for juvenile delinquency or were potential 
juvenile delinquents. 

Strategy employed • 

The four public Institutions Involved In counseling ^el^K"* y°i'^|l„„ 
each pursuo their dwn mandated mission with personnel primarily respon- 
sible to their own agency; but they share Information about common 
Jlii!ti! ind meet oncTa'^^eek as a group to discuss clients and 
determine strategies for their clients. 

The youth services team consists of one school counselor, one police 
officer whose main responsibility Is counseling. """"^ 
counsel orwith combined duties of probation superv slon and home 
visitation to children's parents, and one children's services worker 
who counsels delinquent children and their parents. 

There are presently three youth services teams In the district, placed 
in SreTseparate high schools. (A fourth team will be placed n the . 
fourth^lgh sSool of the district this year.) Each h gh school has 
prodded 2 Office H*ere members of the team can meet Jo "tlyfor 9^"P 
mMtlnos or meet students who are their clients. The police officer 
S! a SpSwS^offlce in the high school; the juvenile court officer 
aid ?4 dllldren's services worker meet students In their respective 
agency offices as well as the high school. ^ 

The three youth services teams service approximately 500 students a 
year who are irf need of counseling. Approx mately 250 of tjese 
students are noncourt-related cases, i.e.. in pre-dellnquent behavior 
SSSnl JhJrScterized by some physical crisis or by ««»tional distress, 
such as a family situation. They may be self-referred or referred by 
Sohirs or principals. Nondelinquent cases general lyhandled by 
the school counselor, the children's services caseworker, or occasionally 
by the police. counselor. 

' counseling is reality-oriented; therapeutic approaches are not used by 
, the youth services team. Severe emotional needs are referred to 
^ coiwnity psychological services. The four-person team tries to provide 
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the Hitd^f support tha^t will allow students to seek advice on personal 
and family matters so that they can continue to, function effectively 
at home and 1n school. All fomr members of the t^am make home visits 
to parents. In team meetings once a week It is .decided' how to share 
a particular case, with one team member making a home Vlsit and another 
seeing the student In school. This cqoperation 1s seen as the vital 
element of the team's effectiveness in{reduc1ng recidivism in juvenile 
delinquents and preventing delinquency'. 



Because of the team's involvement in the school on a^daily basis, the 
student is observed in all kinds of situations rather than only in a 
crisis, thus enhancing the effectiveness of client-counselor rela 
Clients feel that there is a* multi -person effort to care for their 
needs. 

Supervisors of the four agencies (school, court, police, and children's 
services) meet once a month to discuss the coordinated efforts. 
Whereas formerly there was a noncooperative overlap in services and much 
misunderstanding, now all perCeive an increased efficiency and effective 
ness in these ^outh services. 

Description of daily activities 

The weekly activities of the individual members of the youth services 

team are as follows, based on a 40-hour week: 

f 

1. Juvenile Court Officer 

12 hours - court-related clients 
12 hour's - noncourt-related clients 

3 hours - consultation with parents 

3 hours^- team meetings 

3 hours - meetings with agency supervisors 

3 hours - crisis counseling (unexpected drop-ins of 
cl ients in trouble) 

2 hours - intake interviews 

2 hours - 'office work 

2. Police Counselor 

16 hours - counsel ing 

6 hours - supervision of school functions (dances, athletics) 
5 hours - teaching criminal law class in school 

3 hours - patrol 1 ing 

3 hours - criminal investigation 

3 hours - team meetings 

2 hours - meeting with supervisors 

2 hours - meeting with teachers in school 
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3* School Counselor 

-.counseling on regular schedule 

- crisis counseling 

- home visitation to parents 
^ team (tieeting 

- meeting with teachers in school 
.7* 3 hours - group counseling with students. . 

career guidance for general hfgh school / 
population V 
parent conferences in school 
regular school duties (hallway, exit duties) 
correspondence- and record keeping • 
supervisory meetings with head of counseling^ 
neighborhood youth corps meeting 



10 


hours 


5 


hours 


4 


hours 


3 


hours 


3 


hours 


3 


hours 


3 


hours 


2 


hours 


2 


hours 


2 


hours 


2 


hours 


1 


hour 




4. Children's Services Caseworker 



10 hours - court-related case counting 

10 hours - noncourt-related case counseling 

5 hours - crisis counseling 

4 hours - parent visitations 

3 hours - team meetings 

3 hours - teacher consultations 

3 hours - record- keeping 

2 hours - meeting with supervisors 

In addition to these regular weekly activities, the youth services team 
meets 20-30 hours a year in mutual inservice activities. These inservice 
activities may occur at any of the agency offices involved and include: 
(a) presentations by community- resource people to keep the youth 
services teams aware of other support agencies and youth community 
problems; (b) workshops led by mental-health experts (therapists and 
others); (c) problem-solving meetings where long-range action plans 
are set up by the youth services team; and (d) awareness-encounter 
weekends led by sensitivity-training specialists. 

Evidence of usefulness * 

Since only one-tenth of the work performed by the youth services team 
is defirred in performance terms, a true or complete evaluation of the 
usefujness of the concept is not possible. 

However, an evaluation of the program in such measurable and defined 
project -goals as reduction and prevention of runaways, burglary and 
theft//ahd beyond-parental-control petitions indicates 66% to ioo% 
rates olr accomplishment in these specific objectives. 
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1. : lll^ M 

2. ^ M eontHii|||»« to stiectts? 

^ Qioptmion frov bun#i« prihelpil «nd 'ma^ is • oust. 
GiN^tiqutd cooptraUoKii ttw dtfftPtnt igmclM Is 
' rai^rtd joint su9P»lMrs' iMttlnfs. 

Tht MopU mpomlbli for iottlng up a youth strvlcM'tnn ' 
MMtl Nut fim MSfSS tM liypt of iMods tliat Mill be strvlccd. 

tti«M offinKi la thii iirofrHi (♦.9., voeationi^ suldaneo, 
piyciM^lral ttrvttot. iM.). 

J. mt otiuciis, probtiai, pHfOlU did you incounttr? 

Tlwrt Mort no significant piroblMB. 

r. How fUndod? 

JJIs projtct was fundad until 1974 by L.E.A.A. funds, and Is now fundad 
|«parattly by each participating agancy. 



, Words of Wisdoro From Your Peers ^ 

ffany people Impressed me with the things they discovered as they 
attempted to find their own solutions to the problem of school 
disruption. I offer a few that I collected, hoping that they will - 
prove as valuable to you as they have been to me. 

1, Any action taken that shows a concern for the well-being of 
students has the likelihood of reducing school disruptions, 

/ 

. 2. Using a "first come, first served," or voluntary approach 
almost always improves the probability of a program's success. This is 
true whether one is referring to parents, teacher, social agency staff, 
or students. Required participation usually reduces the probability of 
success of a program. 

3. The following princip^les should be used in developing a work- 
study program: (a) pay students a decent wage for work done; (b) have 

as much adult contact in work situation as possible (never use large youth 
work crews); and (c) be sure that the students perceive the work as 
real and productive. 

4. If care is taken in reintroducing to classes a student who has 
been removed for being disruptive, further problems can be greatly 
reduced. The teacher Is the individual who needs most of the counseling 
in this type of situation. 

5. Students only remain in the system a few years. Any program 
that Involves students must be recreated every two to three years so 
that new students understand its purposes and have the opportunity to 
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tt to thtlr pirtltttlff portOMl riMdt. is trm to a Itsstr 
Mtwt for idultt. V 

<. Mmt Mfks to<biy «iy cm« to bt tffictlvt totaorrow. Nm 
liMi in contlfiiiilly ntiMtd to got dliordtr doim and k«ip it thtrt* 

7. EngoiMtorlnt tnd nlntalnlng coiMunlty Intortst and 
Involvownt Is axtrtiitly difflcuitt but It Is ono of thm most affactlvt 
and 1n«xptns1vt actions that can bo taktn to rtduce school disruption* 
Ono ^'ijohnny, Vm going to sat your mother!" from anothor parent In the 

. > J. ■ 

llich rooai has a stfongti; Impact than most campaigns. ^ 

8. In^houso suspension and time-out rooms are generally more 
effective If specific procedures are dearly understood by all. These 
procedui^s seem to meke the room less threatening although It still 
remains an unpleasant environment. 

Outlining a Plan of Actl.on 

The variety of ways to got started is limitless. Some, p^^ratps 
have begun with the establishment of a group of assigned students or 
parents who have expressed some concenrf about school disruption. A 
few havie started as a response to opportunities for funding for such I 
programs, a few as a result of discussions among acquaintances from 
various agencies. Other programs have been mandated by the administration 
or have come Into being simply as extracurricular activities. 

Educators gaRrierally have well*developed skills In getting a. new 
effort going; this brief outline contains Just a few suggestions to 
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telp you gtt started. 
Firsts oryrvize yourself . 

1. Develop a simple statement of what you would like to see happen. 

2. Try to determine who cares enough to help you get started. 

- principal ' 

- teachers 

- students 
» - parents 

- police and social services. 

3. Review a calendar to get a realistic look at what can be done 
when. 

4. Set up a time line for yourself. 

a. Who to see, by when, and for what information. 

- iraterials 

- funding 

- cooperation 

- verbal support (the higher the level of support, the better 
the chance of success) 

- Ideas 

b. When and how to form core group. 
Once a group is established, do the following: 

1. State the problem to be addressed. 

a. Start small. Choose a problem that has a chance of being 
resolved. It is much easier to build on early success. 
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b. Takt care with how you cOBinunlcatt. Words are not as 
V Important as tht tont. Hard/soft, friendly/tough, help 
you/curt you— each his Itj place. Take care 1n selecting 
the appropriate mode. 

Consider alternatives for addressing the problem. 

a. Establish search teams If necessary. 

b. Oon't spend too long getting started. 

c. Allow yourself the flexibility to modify your approach 

as you go along and have everyone expecting modifications. 
Adapting a program to changing circumstances Is a sign of 
strength, not of weakness. 
Establish a time schedule for all activities. 

a. Assign an individual to be responsible for accomplishing 
each activity. It Is disappointing to fall behind schedule; 
It is far worse not even to know that you have done so. 

b. Involve as many people as you can— anyone who is interested 
and everyone whom you can Interest. The more people 
productively Involved, given that they want to be involved, 
the better the chances are that the program will succeed. 
Oon't underestimate the value of student involvement. Given 
ttee right lead, they can carry the show. 

Keep a low public profile, generally speaking . This is not 
always true, however. You must weigh the consequences. When 
speaking about your efforts, take about results, not philosophies 
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a. Statements that work to your advantage. 

- "Ten teachers are working with us." 

• "Students are helping get the data needed." 

- "A workshop for staff will be held next month." 

- "The sheriff said he already has to make fewer stops at 

the school." 
6. Statements that work to your disadvantage, 

- "The program gets at the heart of the problem— the parents," 

- "School violence is the major problem in our school," 

- "The students still haven't come around to the way we 

see things." 

5, No matter how difficult' it is, produce a brief document each year 
of your accomplishments. This will be invaluable and will remind 
you of how far you have progressed. 

Summary 

It is not expected that this document will solve your school's 
disruptions. It is hoped, however, that it will encourage you to work 
toward some solutions as you review the successful attempts of others. 
Those who do not wish even to try to reduce school disruptions can develop 
a convincing case for the futility of trying. As a counselor you can 
always say, "That's the administration's job— I can't do anything." The 
fact is that you can. Probably the most important factor in improving the 
school environment is the trying itself-real concern expressed in concrete 
action. That investment of energy on any aspect of existing problems can 
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ijesult 1n across-the-board improvement. 

No Indlvidudl in the school is in a better position to influence the 
approaches taken to resolve school disruption than the counselors. The 
most sophisticated example presented in this document was designed and 
inplemented by a counselor. A counselor sees the problems and knows the 
kids, the parents, tha administrators, the teachers, and the institutions 
that contribute to the problems. 

Places to Contact 
The following sources should be extremely helpful to those who wish 
to explore the issue of school disruption in depth. This will be particularly 
true if you can make arrangements to attend conferences or training 
sessions. These agencies should be up to date on publications and funding 
sources. Letters ire a very poor means of getting information, as they are 
often left unanswered. My general recommendation is to list specific 
questions you want answered, make phone calls until you reach someone 
knowledgeable, and get specific references in terms of names, telephone 
nunters, articles, places to visit, and the like. Be careful--some of 
your resource people tend to look at and talk about the big picture. 
It sounds good, but you end up with nothing that is really helpful. Use 
any local contacts you have. Local people not only can help you locate 
information, they also can be of significant assistance in getting a 
program started. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

Most Active (politicany, publications, and/or programs) 

Ansrican Federation of Teachers 
Continental Bldg. 
1012 14th St. NW 

Washington, DC 20005 (202) 737-6141 

Council of the Great City Schools 

la'sMl!glSnrOc""20006 (202) 298-8707 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 

Beston. VA 22091 (703) 860-0200 

National Association of School Security Directors 
1320 SW 4th Street 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33312 (305) 765-6201 

National Education Association 

1201 16th Street NW , v 

Washington, DC 20036 (202) 833-4000 

National School Public Relations Association 
1801 N. Moore Street 

Arlington, VA 22209 (703) 528-5840 

Others Concerned 

American Association of School Administrators 

1801 N. Moore St. ^-^^ 

Arlington, VA 22209 (703) 528-0700 

American Bar Association 

<^n55 East 60th Street ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^ Chicago, XL 60637 (312) 493-0533 

Education Commission of the States 
300 Lincoln Tower Bldg. 

1860 Lincoln Street ^ 
Denver. CO 80203 (303) 393-5200 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 
Suite 410 

Wilde Lake Villaqe Green 

Columbia, MD 21044 (301) 997-9300 
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National Organization on Legal Problens of Education 
825 Wtstam Avenut 

Toptka, KS 66606 (913) 357- 7242 

National School Boards Association 
Stata National Bank Plaza 

Evanstoo. IL 60201 (312) 869-7730 



AGENCIES 



Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Ave. NW 

Washington. OC 20531 (202) 376 3604 

Teacher Corps 

400 Maryland Avenue SW 

Washington^ DC 20202 ' (202) 245-8292 

Alcohol and Drug Education Program 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary^ Education 
Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue SW 

Washington* OC 20202 (202) 245-7292 



CONGRESS 



Senate Subconinittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
Room A504 
Innrtgration Bldg. 
Washington, DC 20510 

Hnate Committee on Human Resources 
30 Oirksen Senate Office Bldg. 
shington/ OC 20510 

House Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
320 Cannon House Office Bldg. 
Washington, DC 20515 



JOURNALS 

American School Board Journal 
Natig^lal School Boards Association 
800 State National Bank Plaza 
Evanston, IL 60201 

Security World • 

Security World Publishing Co., Inc. 
2639 S. LaCienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles » CA 90034 
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Nation's Schools Report 

Mcfiraw-HI 1 1 Publ i shi ng Co . ^ 
1221 Sixth Avenue 
Nm York, NY 10020 

National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1904 Association Or. 
Reston, VA 22091 

Phi Delta Kappan 
Phi Delta Kappa 

Eighth Street and Union Avenue 
Bloomington, IN 47401 



A Few Good References 



I have restricted myself to 20 references. There are thousands. 
An is used to indicate a reference which contains an extensive 
bibliography. The references are grouped by topic, and the headings 
should h^lp you locate references you' desire. The source of the article 
caif be as helpful as the publication Itself. Most of the individuals and 
organizations listed have for years considered the issue of school 
disruption to be a priority. 



Nature and Extent of the Problem 

Gallup, s; H. Seventh annual Gallup poll of public attitudes 

toward education. Phi Delta Kappan . December 1975, 227-241. 

Greenberg, B. School vandalism: A national dilerrma . Menlo Park, CA: 

Stanford Research Institute, 1969. He was one of the first researchers 
to document the modem day problem. He has several rnore recent 
publications. 

Kieman, 0. School violence and vandalism. Reston, VA: ^National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1975. 



"McPartland, J. P., & McOm , E. L. (Eds.). Violence in the schools . 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1977. This ls the educational 
labs' and centers' attempt to document the state of the art. Many 
associations and Federal agencies are represented. 

National Committee for Citizens in Education. Violence in our school's . 
Columbia, MD: National Committee for Citizens in Education, 1975. 

Rubel , R. The unruly school: Disorders, disruptions, and crimes . 
Lexington, i^: D.C. Health and Co., 1977. 

Safe schools study. NCES/NIE preliminary report on violence and vandalism. 
Washington, D.C.: u. S. Government Printing Office, 1977. This is one 
of the few pieces of recent survey research in the area. 

Tien» J. M. , Reppetto, T. A., & Hanes, L. F. Elements of crime prevention 
through environmental desig^n . Arl ington , VA: Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 1975. 

U. S. Congress, Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. School violence and vandalism: The nature , 
extent, and cost of violence and vandalism in our nation's school s. 
Hearings held April 16 and June 1 7, 1975. Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office,' 1976. ERIC Document Reproduction 
Number ED 125 067. 



Techniques or Programs 

American Bar As sa^;i action.. 8ibl iography of law-related curriculum 
fnateriaTs: Annotated . Chicago: Author, i974.- 

Hudgens, H. C. , Jr. School administrators and the courts: A review of 
recent decisions . Arlington, VA: Educational Research Service, 
Inc., 1975. 

National School Public Relations Association. Violence and andalism : 
Current trends in school policies and progFams . Arl ington, VA: 
Education U.S.A. Special Report, 19J5. 

Pritchard, R. , i Wedra, V. (Eds.). A resource manual for reducing 
conflict and violence in Califorma schools . Sacramento : 
California School Boards Association, 1975. ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service Number ED 108 334. 

U. S. Congress, Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee to 

Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Challenge for the third century : 
Education in a safe environment. Final reportv on the nature and 
prevention of school violence and vandalism . Washington, O.C. : 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1977. ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service Number ED 135 091 . . 
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I c rA.i#i»>^«ft' 5AMta Cflnwlttee on the Judiciary. Subcommittee to 
^' ^•l?y2Jl&# !SvSlTn"^^^^^ Srhom viol^re »nd vanda ism: 
i^^T* strateales for change. Hearings heW September 17. 1975. 

Docunerit Reprtductip^ Service No. ED 125 068. 

Violence in^the sthools:Soa^^new solutions. ' American School Board 
Jourhaf^ -January 1975. 162. 27-37. 

£s*!r^on °t .Si aSi:istr.t.rs . nd the Hdu«t1onal Faci.u.es 
Laboratories, T976. 

♦ ' ■ . , "' ■ ' . 

R^T ^eral Interest 

r Hi-iHr,n .ut Of school in America . A Report by the Children's Defense 
6f the Washington Resear ch Project. Inc. Cambridge. MA. 
Children's Defense Fund. ''974. 
games. H. t^I'i^.h. vfctims- How ^merir. treats its children. New 
> Yoric: David McKay, 1975. ^ 

' "e'tontent of tins book has direct application to 

school disruption. 

Wolfgang. ^ ^ .;nHie. in c^1i" r''":^-^'^: ,?"!!"1j;; '"^^''^"^^""Vo 
D. C.: U.S-. ' Government t^nntmg urnce, 1969. -JO 
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